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STORY OF THE SETONS. 


As young Roland Greme, guided by his conductor, 
Adam Woodcock, according to Scott’s descrip- 
tion in The Abbot, was wending his way down 
the High Street of Edinburgh, there suddenly 
occurred one of those deadly brawls incidental to 
the‘troubled reign of Mary Queen of Scots, Two 
noblemen of equal rank, and opposite parties, a 
Seton and a Leslie, met face to face. Neither 
would give way to right or left, and a fight with 
drawn swords was the consequence. Roland 
Greme, as an impetuous youth, takes part with 
Seton, who seemed to have the chance of being 
worsted. Shouting like the rest, ‘A Seton, a 
Seton! Set on, Set on!’ he thrust himself for- 
ward into the throng, and was happily the means 
of saving Lord Seton from serious bodily harm 
until the affray was calmed by magisterial inter- 
ference. Going farther down the street, when 
the combat is over, Roland catches sight of the 
damsel, Catherine Seton, whom he had previously 
seen, and in following her, reaches the town 
residence of Lord Seton, forming one of the 
gloomy quadrangles diverging from the ancient 
thoroughfare, the site of which is now occupied 
by Whiteford House, 

We need not pursue the fiction, which, like all 
that has been written by Sir Walter, is founded 
not on the miserable rack of invention, as is now 
the case with ordinary novels, but on an intimate 
knowledge of national and family history, as well 
as of an acquaintance with human nature. He 
wished to introduce us to George, seventh Lord 
Seton, who made a distinguished figure in the 
reign of Queen Mary, and was noted as staunchly 
loyal to that unfortunate princess. Officially, Lord 
Seton was connected with the court. He occupied 
the position of grand-master of the household, in 
which capacity he had a picture painted of himself, 
with two lines in Latin, signifying, ‘ Patient in 
Adversity, Benevolent in Prosperity,’ with the 
bold family motto, ‘ Hazard zet Fordward.’ We are 
told that he declined to be promoted to an earl- 
dom, which was offered to him by Queen Mary. 


On refusing this dignity, the queen, who was an 
accomplished scholar, wrote certain lines in Latin 
and in French, which have thus been rendered in 
English : 
Earl, duke, or king, be thou that list to be; 
Seton, thy lordship is enough for me. 

The ‘Catherine’ Seton in the romance of Sir 
Walter is represented to have been an honorary 
attendant on Queen Mary, and to have followed 
her royal mistress to the islet prison in Lochleven. 
History and legend sanction the supposition. When 
Queen Mary, as a child, was taken to France, she 
was accompanied by four girls, who acted as play- 
mates, daughters of Scottish noblemen, all of the 
same age, and the same Christian name. They 
were usually styled ‘the Four Maries’ Their 
surnames were Livingston, Fleming, Seton, and 
Beatoun. On returning to Scotland, and holding 
court at Holyrood, the queen still had her four 
‘ Maries,’ though with some change in person and 
even inname. For Livingston and Fleming were 
substituted Carmichael and Hamilton. That such 
a change had taken place among these young 
damsels, is sadly evident from the tragical ballad 
of Marie Hamilton, who, for the crime of infanti- 
cide, was about to suffer an ignominious death. 
The poor girl pathetically sings : 

Yestreen, the Queen had four Maries ; 
This nicht she ’ll hae but three ; 

There was Marie Seton and Marie Beatoun, 
And Marie Carmichael and me. 


The family of Seton, so made known to us, can 
be traced through a distinguished ancestry for more 
than seven hundred years. In the opinion of the 
late Mr John Riddell, the eminent peerage lawyer, 
the family, on account of its innumerable high con- 
nections and ramifications, may be held the noblest 
in North Britain. ‘Philip de Setune,’ third of the 
family on record, had a royal grant of lands in East 
and West Lothian in 1169, from which time the 
name, under the form of Seatoun, Seyton, Setton, or 
Seton, constantly occurs in the history of memor- 
able events, and always in connection with acts 
of fidelity to the reigning monarch. On the family 
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estate of Winchburgh arose their castle of Niddry, 
a massive feudal peel, now dismantled ; being the 
house at which Queen Mary was indebted for a 
night’s lodging on her escape from Lochleven. 
Another extensive property granted to the family 
in the twelfth century was that of Seton and 
Winton in East-Lothian, on which were built 
Seton Palace and Winton House, which became 
their principal mansions, and by their residence 
here pes are best remembered. The family, from 
an early date, was noted for the tallness of its 
members ; the men _ being above six 
feet in height, and the women also of lofty 
stature. A grand-looking race they must have 
been, in the old chivalric times, in their war 
panoply, but not more remarkable for tallness 
than their proud and dignified bearing. ‘Tall 
and proud, like the Setons, was at one time a 

roverbial saying in Scotland. Till this day the 

etons are noted for their stature. The family of 
Colonel Seton, a son of the fifth Baron of Caris- 
ton, who commanded the 88th Regiment at 
Badajos and Salamanca, and who was himself a 
tall man, are all considerably above the average 
height—his eldest son being six feet two inches, 
while at least one of his grandsons is six feet four 
inches. With the war-cry of Set on, Set on! and 
asense of protection from St Bennet, the patron 
saint of the family, the Setons in old times 
rushed headlong like a troop of giants on the 
enemy, carrying all before them. 

In History of Bruce, and Blind Harry’s 
metrical History of Wallace, we hear of one of 
these gigantic soldiers, Sir Christell or ———— 
Seton, who was the companion-in-arms of Wallace 
and Bruce in the war of Scottish Independence. 
Sir Christell gallantly rescued King Robert Bruce 
at Methven, and afterwards married the king’s 
sister, Christian Bruce. Sir Christell, as we learn, 
wielded a two-handed sword, measuring four feet 
nine inches in entire length, and weighing seven 
and a half pounds. It still exists in the posses- 
sion of George Seton, Esq., representative of the 
Setons of Cariston, whom we presume to be about 
the tallest of that very tall family.* With a 
sweep of this formidable weapon, Sir Christell 
is said to have done immense execution. His 

rowess was On one occasion unavailing as regards 
is personal security. He was taken prisoner 
by the English at Dumfries, and put to death, 
for adherence to the cause of Bruce, his brother- 
in-law, who erected a chapel to his memory. 
The patriotism of Sir Christell was emulated by 
his grandson, Sir Alexander Seton, who, in 1333, 
heroically held out the town of Berwick-on- 
Tweed against the forces of Edward IIL It is 
related that he stood on the ramparts and wit- 


* The first of the Setons of Cariston was John, only 
brother of George, seventh Lord Seton, Queen Mary’s 
faithful adherent; their ha/f-sister being Mary Seton, the 
maid of honour, who was daughter of George, sixth Lord 
Seton, by his second wife. Mary Seton died unmarried 
at Rheims, and her heir-of-line is the present representa- 
tive of the family of Cariston, as lineal descendant of her 
half-brother John. Since the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, George has been the prevailing Christian name in 
the Seton family, and was probably adopted in conse- 
quence of the union between John, second Lord Seton, 
and the daughter of George, tenth Earl of Dunbar and 
March, one of the most powerful nobles in Scotland. The 
son of the present representative of the Cariston branch 


nessed the death of his two sons, rather than 
ield that ‘key’ of his country to the English. 

hen things settled down in Scotland under 
a native dynasty, the family was raised to the 
peerage in the person of William Seton, who was 
created Lord Seton towards the end of the four- 
teenth century. From this time, the family 
branches out wonderfully. From the first Lord 
Seton, there sprang the Earls of Huntly, Aboyne, 
Sutherland, Eglinton, and the Dukes of Gordon ; 
the ancestor of each of these Houses being a 
Seton, but changing his surname by marriage.* 
Numerous baronetcies are traceable to the Setons, 
including those of the families of Pitmedden, 
Abercorn, and Garleton, of which the first has 
made its mark in our legal as well as our 
military annals, The heroic conduct of Colonel 
Seton of the 74th Highlanders—a cadet of the 
Pitmedden branch—at the loss of the Birkenhead 
in 1852, will not soon be forgotten. 

We have not space to record the incidents 
worthy of note in which this remarkable family 
historically figured. One circumstance, however, 
cannot be passed over. The disastrous field of 
Flodden (1513) proved fatal to the Lord Seton of 
the day. He left a widow, Janet, Lady Seton, 
a daughter of the Earl of Bothwell. She sur- 
vived him for a period of nearly half a century, 
and was celebrated for her exalted and matronly 
conduct, which drew around her, at her residence 
at the Sciennes, in the vicinity of Edinburgh, many 
of the female members of her own and other noble 
families. This aged lady, whose husband perished 
at Flodden, must have lived to about the time 
when Mary arrived from France to hold court at 
Holyrood. 

George, seventh Lord Seton, whose history we 
began with, attended Queen Mary to the battle 
of Langside (1568); there he did his best, and 
when all was lost, he retired,to Flanders, where 
he lived for two years in exile, during which he 
was reduced to the necessity of driving a wagon 
for subsistence. Then came better times, “Te 
returned to Scotland, resuming his paternal 
property, had himself painted in his wagoner’s 
dress, and in the act of driving a wagon with four 
horses, on the north end of a stately gallery in 
his mansion at Seton. A portrait of his lordship 
in the midst of his family is mentioned by Sir 
Walter Scott as being to be seen in the fishing 
villa of Lord Somerville, near Melrose. By James 
VI. his eldest son was created Earl of Wintoun, 
while his fourth son, Alexander, the munificent 
builder of Fyvie and Pinkie, became Earl of 
Dunfermline, and Chancellor of Scotland. James, 
fourth and last Earl of Dunfermline, grandson of 
the chancellor, forfeited his title in 1690 for his 
participation in the battle of Killicrankie. A 
younger son of the third Earl of Wintoun was 
created Viscount Kingston by Charles IL. in 1650 ; 
and his son James, third Temes. was attainted 
like his chief, in 1715, on account of his adherence 
to the Stuarts. The present heir-of-line of the King- 
ston branch is Colonel Hay of Dunse Castle. During 


* Catherine Seton, sister of George, second Lord Seton, 
married Sir Alan Stewart of Darnley, ancestor of the 
Earls of Lennox; while his son George, third Lord Seton, 
was the husband of 7 Margaret Stewart, daughter 
and heiress of John, of Buchan, and Constable of 
France, son of the Regent Albany, and grandson of 


Robert IT. 


L. the fifteenth George in nearly direct lineal descent. 
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the Commonwealth, the Seton family suffered fines 
and depressions ; but again there was a revival, 
and matters were going on prosperously, when all 
at once everything was ruined—titles and estates 
blown to the winds—by the ill-judged political 
escapade of the fifth Earl of Wintoun. 

In this remarkable personage, the story of the 
Setons invokes a special interest. George, fifth 
Earl of Wintoun, possessed excellent abilities, but 
from his early years he displayed strange eccen- 
tricities of character. Some family misunder- 
standings caused him to leave home while a mere 
youth, and to spend several years in France, 
where he hired himself as bellows-blower in the 
workshop of a blacksmith. It was a queer whim ; 
but such oddities occur in the aristocracy. A late 
Earl of Aberdeen, it will be recollected, sank his 
high rank and pene fortune, and became an 
obscure and toiling sailor in a merchant-vessel, 
in which position he was ey drowned. 
Young Seton was of this sort. His foible was a 
love of bellows-blowing, in which he excelled. It 
is a poor art, but requires tact, to blow slowly, 
firmly, and with regularity. With this overpowering 
fancy, the young nobleman did not disdain to take 
a hand at the hammer and file, and occasionally 
wielding these implements, under the instructions 
of the blacksmith, he worked with might and main, 
as if his means of existence depended on his physi- 
cal exertions. We suspect that eccentricities of 
this kind may sometimes arise from the pleasure 
of baffling the researches of perplexed, and almost 
heart-broken relations. The family at home, in 
their palace at Seton, mourned over the loss 
of George, and hearing nothing of him, gave him 
up as lost, vanished from the face of the earth. 
On the death of his father, the next heir, taking for 
granted that the young earl was dead, was proceed- 
ing to take possession of the inheritance, when he 
suddenly appeared, claimed, and made good his 
rights, It was afterwards ascertained that a con- 
fidential servant in the family kept him acquainted 
with what was taking place, and had sent him 
intelligence of his father’s death. 

The Seton family had always been noted for 
their loyalty, and their attachment to the old 
church, and though George, the fifth earl, had 
renounced the Romish faith, he inclined firmly to 
the political leanings of his ancestors. He was 
living peacefully at Seton Palace when the re- 
bellion of 1715 broke out. Probably, he would 
in any circumstances have taken part in the insur- 
rection, but his doing so was hastened, if not abso- 
lutely caused, by a body of the Lothian militia, 
who forcibly entered and rifled his house, as alleged 
through private pique and revenge. The most 
sacred places, as he said, did not escape their fur 
and resentment. They broke into his chapel, 
defaced the monuments of his ancestors, desecrated 
their sepulchres, tore out the remains of the bodies, 
and treated them in a barbarous manner. This 
unprovoked brutality, which met with no check 
from the authorities, determined the earl to throw 
himself into the cause of the insurgents, It was 
from the first a hopeless adventure, and badly 
carried out, As has been mentioned in our story 
of the Countess of Nithsdale, the Earl of Wintoun 
}| and other rebel lords rendered themselves prisoners 
at Preston, and were carried to London for trial on 
a charge of high treason. 

The trial of the Earl of Wintoun took place at the 


bar of the House of Lords, and, with tedious for- 
malities, lasted from the 15th to the 19th March 
1716. His lordship pleaded not guilty, and in his 
defence urged certain extenuating circumstances, 
which were deemed unavailing, The principal 
witness against him was the Rev. Robert Patten, 
who, as a chaplain, had taken part in the insurrec- 
tion, and lived to write its history. At the trial 
of the Earl of Wintoun, he cut a poor figure as 
king’s evidence, It was clear from what he 
stated, that although the earl only took what 
might be called a mild part in the rebellion, 
the fact of being present with a drawn sword on 
several occasions when the Pretender was pro- 
claimed, was sufficient to prove his complicity in 
the affair. Being found guilty, he was condemned 
to return to the Tower, and thence taken to 
the place of execution, to be hanged, beheaded, 
and quartered. He was accordingly removed to 
an apartment in the Tower, with the pros- 
pect of having only a short time to live. The 
period of his confinement, however limited, 
was not spent in idleness. How, through the 
ingenuity of his wife, the Earl of Nithsdale was 
rg 9g out of the Tower on the night previous 
to the morning assigned for his execution, has 
been recently related in these pages. The Earl of 
Wintoun was equally fortunate in escaping his 
doom ; it was not, however, through female inter- 
vention, but by the mechanical skill which he 
had acquired while working as a blacksmith in 
France. Being secretly furnished with files and 
other instruments by a trusty servant, he sawed 
through the iron bars of his window, and dropping 
to the ground, managed to make his escape to the 
continent. His titles, so far as concerned him- 
self, and any issue he might have, were attainted, 
his estates were forfeited to the crown, and there 
was practically an end of the ancient House of 
Seton. The earl died at Rome, December 19, 1749. 
According to usual accounts, the earl had never 
been married, and the family in the direct line 
was extinct. An attempt was made to set aside 
the accepted belief on this point within our recol- 
lection, A young man named George Seton, who 
followed the profession of a saddler, at Bellingham, 
in the county of Northumberland, arrived in 
Edinburgh in 1825, and forthwith proceeded to 
have himself served heir-of-line to the noble 
family of Seton. At that time, the serving of 
heirs before bailies was rather a loose process, and 
led to some strange assumptions of dignity. Geor, 
Seton, the saddler from Bellingham, succeeded in 
a process of this nature before the bailies of 
Canongate. The evidence he appears to have 
relied on was a traditional belief that George, 
fifth Earl of Wintoun, had been married, about the 
year 1710, to Margaret M‘Klear, daughter of a 
physician in Edinburgh. Charles Seton, a son of 
this pair, was said to have been born in Northum- 
berland ; as evidence of which fact there was pro- 
duced ‘a certificate by Mr Thomas Gordon, 
minister at Bellingham, of the birth of Charles 
Seton, dated 11th June 1711” The birth of 
Charles Seton was undeniable, but no proper 
proof was advanced that he was the son of the 
attainted Earl of Wintoun, Growing up, he re- 
sided as a labourer at Dunterly, in the parish of 
Bellingham, and George, the claimant in question, 
was his lawful grandson. From the evidence of 


witnesses, there were probable grounds for believing 
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that George Seton was the great-grandson of the 
unfortunate earl ; but the want of a certificate of the 
marriage with Margaret M‘Klear settled the in- 
validity of the claim ; and it was reduced by the 
Court of Session. Had it been otherwise, we should 
have had to record a narrative as interesting as 
anything that has been related in the Romance of 
the Peerage. For some time after the forfeiture, 
the representation of the family continued in the 
knightly branch of Garleton, which ultimately 
became extinct in the male line. The present 
lineal representative of the baronets of Garleton 
is Mrs Sey Seton or Broadbent, formerly a 
milliner in London, who was acknowledged by 
Mr Riddell to be heir-of-line of the t House of 
Seton. Such are the mutations in family history. 
In 1840, the late Earl of Eglinton, who deduced 
his descent from Robert, first Earl of Wintoun, 
was served heir-male general, and heir-male of 

rovision to George, the fourth Earl of Wintoun, 
father of the attainted peer; and in 1859 he was 
created Earl of Wintoun in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom. 

The Setons were remarkable for their fine taste 
in architecture and gardening, of which they left 
various memorials. Their old baronial castle of 
Wintoun, built chiefly for defence in troublous 
times, was replaced in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century by a mansion in the Elizabethan 


style, erected from designs by Inigo Jones, as a| 


jointure-house for Lady Wintoun. ‘This hand- 
some structure, situated near Pencaitland in East 
Lothian, still exists, but disfigured by modern and 
tasteless additions. Its present possessor is the 
Dowager Lady Ruthven. Seton P: , also in East 
Lothian, was the ordinary residence of the family. 
It occupied a pleasant position on the coast of the 
Firth of Forth, and within a mile eastward of the 
field whereon was fought the battle of Prestonpans, 
The Palace of Seton—and it deserved to be called 
so—was considered the most magnificent and 
elegantly furnished house in Scotland—its adorn- 
ment of towers, pinnacles, and buttresses—its 


|| splendid apartments and its beautiful surroundings, 


l raising an emotion of regret that so much to 
make life pass agreeably had been sacrificed need- 
lessly and thanklessly in the worthless cause of 
(latterly) the most worthless of dynasties. 

There is no end of traditions regarding the style 
that had been kept up at Seton Palace. It had 
been visited in royal progresses by Queen Mary, by 
her son James VI., and by his son Charles IL An 
account of the masques and ceremonies on these 


_ occasions would fill a volume. But, besides the 


splendour of the palace, there was the solemn 
grandeur of Seton Chapel, situated in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. All are things of the 
past! That wonderfully fine ecclesiastical struc- 
ture is now a cheerless ruin; and by an act of 
Vandalism, the palace, with its magnificent _ 
leries, was swept away towards the end of last 
m who, for a short time, was 


a mansion of that plain meaningless char- 
acter that would answer for a boarding-house or 

mitentiary. Seton House—the term ‘ Palace’ 

ing judiciously dropped—is now the property 
of the Earl of Wemyss. Damaged by the chiens 
taste that predominated in the Georgian era, there 
is even now something to command respect in the 
environs, The gardens are still celebrated for the 


finest and earliest fruits of the season, and the 
stately elms in the park remind us that the works 
of Nature outlive the greatest efforts of genius, 
Among the legends that float round this interest- 
ing domain, there is one relative to George, fifth 
Earl of Wintoun. Prior to departing on te ill- 
fated expedition, he is said to have buried a large 
quantity of plate and other valuables, with the 
assistance of a blacksmith in the neighbourhood, 
in whose fidelity he placed reliance. The recol- 
lection of this buried treasure haunted him in his 
weary exile on the continent, and he contrived to 
return to Scotland, in the hope of recovering what 
he had so carefully deposited. The search was 
fruitless, and he fled in despair. It was after- 
wards observed that the family of the blacksmith 
became opulent farmers in East Lothian. w. c. 


MY ADVENTURES IN THE FRENCH WAR. 
CHAPTER VI. 


An important position had been gained. I had 
had my share in the brilliant affair, and, as 
requital, had been installed in a place of trust. 
I was to be the custodian of the chateau. When 
I arrived at the principal entrance of my do- 
minion, the one that looked on the village, all 
was dark and silent within. Facing the door was 
a wide staircase, dividing itself in two, to meet 
again on a spacious wooden gallery, that led to the 
apartments of the first floor. To choose the best 
position for a strong defence, to place my men in 
the different rooms, at the windows and loopholes 
that opened on the park, was a matter of a few 
minutes. I was giving my last instructions to the 
officers in command of the companies, when a 
tremendous uproar of voices, of cries in French 
and German, of shots, broke forth from below. I 
rushed out, and as I pushed my way to the gallery, 
I found it swarming with Germans, engaged in a 
struggle with our men. 

‘Rally, and give them the cold’—— Before I 
could finish the sentence, a blow, given from 
behind, sent me rolling on the floor. 

When I came to my senses, all was dark around 
me. I could faintly hear the buzz of suppressed 
voices, the tread of men above my head, the dis- 
tant din of the conflict going on outside. I felt 
giddy, and my head and left shoulder pained me 
— much, me one was sponging my face with 
cold water ; and when I looked, I saw, by the light 
of the burning houses, penetrating through the 
coloured glass of the window, that the room was 
full of alien disarmed. We were prisoners. 

‘How was it?’ I inquired of an officer, who was 
bandaging his arm, the blood trickling from a 
bayonet-wound. 

‘They came from below, sir, he replied. ‘They 
must have hid in the cellars ; the detachment you 
had placed at the entrance was overpowered, and 
before they could give us the alarm they were upon 


I got up, and s red to the door, and tried to 
open it. It was locked ; and a guttural sound that 
came from the other side shewed me it was 
guarded. I looked out of the window—forty feet 
separated us from the ground. All was then ex- 
lained to me; we were on the second floor, which 
ormed the first one of the fagade looking towards 
the village ; whilst the ground floor, off the park, 
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led to the kitchens and offices. Through these 
they had come back, under the protection of the 
murky night, and surprised us. There was nothing 
to be done but to wait patiently for the arrival of 
succour, which the general would inevitably send, 
on hearing of our mishap. I was too weak, the 
pain in my head made me feel too giddy to under- 
take any attempt to — ; so I collected my 
men around me, and told them to be ready for any 
emergency. 

All of a sudden, the fusilade began to crackle 
around us: the reports of the needle-guns became 
deafening as they re-echoed along the s of 
the chateau ; in the distance, we could hear the 
voices of our rescuers, as they gallantly advanced 
to our help. We listened and waited in ‘silence, 
with the anguish of men hoping to be delivered 
from ignominious imprisonment, following with 
mental anxiety the progress of the firing, varying 
in intensity as it advanced or retreated. For one 
second there was a lull, and we thought all was 
lost. But a joyous cheer told us that our friends 
had penetrated into the basement of the chateau, 
and that rescue was at hand. Now, our time to 
act had arrived, A thick smoke nearly suffocated 
us ; it came in black puffs through the flooring of 
the room which we so unwillingly tenanted, whilst 
streaks of fire, with an ominous crackling aud hiss- 
ing, swept along the walls, and lighted up the 
whole. The castle was burning ; the Germans had 
set fire to it from below. There we could not 
remain any longer. We armed ourselves with 
everything that we could lay hands upon—arms 
and legs of chairs and tables, candlesticks, and 
even broken frames of the ancestral paintings of 
the Grammonts. I had been fortunate enough—for 
many a blow did I ward off with it—to secure a 
poker, and with it we burst the door open, and 
rushed on the gallery. There the Germans were 
making a last stand, repulsed on that stronghold 
by the sailors of the 18th corps. Oh ! these sailors, 
how they fought, taking one step after another, and 
as they would a ship, boarding-axe in hand. A 
jet of flame wound itself along the railings ; a thick 

lack smoke threatened to stifle Germans and 
French alike. Petroleum was playing its part. A 
few shots more, and the Germans, hanging to the 
balconies like large human grapes, hastened away 
from the park. The castle was ours once more. 

It was twelve o’clock then; the castle was an 
immense mass of fire. Wild screams could be heard 
coming from one of its wings. When I looked up 
in that direction, I beheld a sight I shall not easily 
forget. At a window of the second floor were 
standing men, their arms outstretched towards us, 
and imploring us in heart-rending cries to help 
them. They were their own wounded that the 
Badeners thus abandoned to the flames. The next 
day we found among the ruins the charred remains 
of nearly fifty of them. 

This was the last incident of that long memor- 
able day. It was then one o’clock, and the whole 
army of Werder was in full retreat towards 
Belfort. 

The next morning, as we were discussing, after 
breakfast, the events of the —— day, an aide- 
de-camp of General Bourbaki presented himself, 
and handed a letter to General Ségard. The com- 
mander-in-chief was desirous of knowing the names 
of the officers of the third division who had headed 
the storming-party at the barricade, and of the one 


who had been taken prisoner in the chateau, as he 
desired that they should be décorés with the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour. 

Thus, as far as I can remember, ran our general’s 
reply, dated January 10, 1871: 

‘I beg to inform you, in answer to your in- 
quiries, that the two actions mentioned in your 
letter were performed by the same officer, M. ——, 
a lieutenant on my staff, and the bearer of this 
letter. I have much satisfaction in hearing that this 
gentleman has at last met with a reward, which he 
has, since his appointment to my staff, more than 
once justly deserved.’ 

Need I add that I was the bearer of this letter, 
and had I not cause to be proud? I had seen 
two of the visions that had been flitting before me 
at the beginning of my campaign realised in one 
~~ Victory and Reward. 

rom this time, my duties greatly increased. 
Out of fourteen officers that composed the general’s 
staff, four only were able to do duty. The others 
had been either killed or wounded during the 
revious engagements, or were on the sick-list. 
hose whose strength had enabled them to resist 
the effects of the privations we were forced to 
endure, or had been spared from the accidents of 
war, had to take their places, No one grumbled, 
every one worked with a will, the general setting 
the example. 

Since my luggage had been lost, or rather burnt, 
in the Gien Station, during our retreat from 
Orleans, my wardrobe had never been of a very 
luxurious description ; and now all I possessed 
was on my back, and my uniform presented an 
appearance scarcely in accordance with regula- 
tions. My kepi was shapeless, and, from the 
frequent wettings, it fitted more like a night-cap 
than any military head-gear. My tunic was sorely 
in want of repair. However, on the left breast 
could be seen a modest little bit of red ribbon, 
and on my sleeve an extra gold stripe, denoting 
the rank of captain, which made up for many 
deficiencies. My trousers were beyond descrip- 
tion: from red they had turned purple, with 
shades of yellow intermixed with rusty brown. 
One black stripe ornamented one side, half a one 
the other. I possessed one glove and one mitten, 
the left hand, fortunately ; the others had been 
lent to a comrade in distress, and he had dis- 
appeared. My boots—long heavy top-boots—had 
been for some time the only part of my attire that 
presented a respectable ss At last they 
could resist no longer the onslaughts of the 
weather : one morning, having placed my feet in 
close proximity to some burning charcoal, I got up 
soleless, I bandaged my feet with strips of a 
flannel shirt, and might have been set up for a 
scarecrow. 

For our food, we were no better off ; it was war 
fare with a vengeance—raw bacon and frozen 
bread ; slices of old tough horses, and soup made 
of hot water, in which swam crusts of b: 3 sour 
wine and coffee, and such coffee too! From some 
error of the commissariat, coffee in raw beans had 
been served out, s0 we had to roast them ourselves. 
My servant had ingeniously turned an old breast- 
plate into a roasting-machine, and ground, or 
rather smashed up the half-burnt, half-green 
beans with the butt-end of his rifle. To this we 
were allowed to add a small glass of a liquid 
which, from its odour, was seemingly re to 
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methylated spirit of wine. Draughts of this were 
somewhat revolting, but they procured us a little 
warmth, transitory, it is true, but it was better 
than nothing. ‘ 
I was superintending one evening the important 
operation of having a bed of fresh straw prepared 
in the corner of the only room of a miserable 
hovel, when the general beckoned me to his side. 
‘To-morrow morning,’ he said, spreading a map 
of the country on the table, ‘you will take a troop 
of lancers, and you’ll throw yourself on the left, 


and ascertain what goes on in that direction.. 


From reports I have received, I conclude that the 
enemy have evacuated Lure. You must therefore 
find out how far he has fallen back. Your instruc- 
tions have no limits; act as you think best ; 
but precise information I must have. Good-night, 
and good luck.’ 

Six o’clock was striking as we got in the saddle. 
A young and intelligent officer commanded the 
troop, composed mostly of Lancers of the Guard, 
débris of - two heroic but unfortunate charges 
of Worth and Sedan. <A cold bleak wind blew right 
in our faces, metaphorically cutting them in two, 

netrating to our very bones, making even our 
ceane shiver, notwithstanding the thick coat that 
Dame Nature had provided them with on the 
approach of the winter. No bugle-call, no sound 
—everywhere the silence of death; nothing to 
break it but a few Qui vives, and the tramp of 
our horses, crushing the hardened snow which was 
grinding under their hoofs. On both sides of the 
road, men were squatting around the bivouac fires ; 
some pressing against each other, to keep a last 
spark of warmth ; others outstretched on the bare 
ground, with no other covering than their cloaks. 
Farther on were the s and their tumbrils, 


covered with the snow that had never ceased to 


fall during the night. 
A good trot soon put our blood in circulation. 


‘The horses slipped on the frozen snow at every 


step, but we scarcely paid attention to it. There 
is always something so exciting, so exhilarating 
in a scouting expedition, that the fatigues of many 
days are soon forgotten. Master of one’s actions, 
fully aware of the responsibility of the undertak- 
ing, proud of commanding the brave fellows who 
are rolling silently behind, erect in their saddles, 
on one rides, watching every motion, and hoping to 
see uhlans at every turn of the road. 

Having soon got beyond friendly lines, we 
entered into unknown regions. Peasants pressed 
around us, and disputed the honour of giving us 
information. It was no easy task to sift out the 
false from the true, and form any conclusion from 
the confusion of questions and answers which were 
poured upon us; and once they began, there was 
no stopping them. 

6 e Capitaine, the enemy was yesterday at 
Athesans!’ ‘They say that there are ten thon- 
sand of them at Lure!’ ‘No; let me speak. They 
evacuated Ronchamps yesterday morning, but they 
came back during the night to requisition the 
place!’ ‘They burned Roye, the gredins, after 
carrying away everything they could lay hands 
upon. ‘Is it true, mon capitaine, that Bourbaki 
is marching on Berlin with two hundred thousand 
men?’ And so on. 

Answering all these questions, taking notes of 
every scrap of news, promising the poor fellows 
that we should soon deliver them from the presence 


of the invader, I pushed on, Farther on the high- 
road, I perceived a steeple, a village. I pulled out 
my map, and tried to discover my whereabouts. 
It was Leval. This time, not a soul came out to 
meet us. The neighbourhood and village appeared 
deserted. 

‘Very suspicious,’ said the lieutenant: ‘the Ger- 
mans can’t be far off.’ 

I quite agreed with him ; but I have a way of my 
own of ascertaining the presence of the enemy in a 
village. At the turning of the road, I stopped the 
men, to give the horses breathing-time, then at full 
gallop, and sword in hand, we rushed through the 
one long street of the village. Had it been oceu- 
pied by the enemy, they would have fired, and in 


their hurry have missed us, As it was, we passed | 


unmolested, It is the simplest and surest way of 
obtaining such information. Often I tried it, and 
I was always successful. We halted in the square, 
and by degrees the peasants came out of their 
abodes, into which they had prudently retired, at 
the sight of a body of cavalry madly riding through 
their village. They had taken us for uhlans. 
Little bands of these had passed through during 
the whole of the previous day, all galloping as we 
had done. I took a few more notes, and pro- 
ceeded. 

As we reached the top of a hill, we suddenly 
came upon the ruins of a recently burnt-down 
village. ’Twas Roye ; once flourishing and peace- 
ful, now a mass of charred débris, 
of our steps, from the ditches on both sides of the 
road, heads anxiously looked up. We had some 
difficulty, at first, in descrying what these white 

hantoms, moving and crawling silently, could 

e. They were women and children, huddled up 
together, and buried in straw, to protect themselves 
against the intensity of the cold; the children 
crying themselves to sleep from fatigue, for short 
intervals, then waking up again, from hunger and 
cold, to begin their crying again. The women 
seemed too much bewildered and frightened to 
comprehend the extent of the loss they had sus- 
tained. 

On our approach, an elderly man came to meet 
us ; he was the mayor. 

*You sir,’ he said, ‘ of men came 

ere two days ago, surprised a of Germans, 
and killed morning the 
Germans returned in force. A stout resistance 
was made by your soldiers. But the Germans 
shelled the village, shot every man found in arms, 
took away all we possessed, and, before leaving, 
set the torch to finish the work of destruction. 
And now, you see, those unfortunate people 
are dying, from want of food and shelter; they 
have nothing to eat since yesterday morning. 
I entreat you to have pity on them! Save them 
from starvation ; speak to General Bourbaki about 
them. If they spend another night thus, not one 
of them will survive.’ 

I promised to do all I could, and that was little ; 
no help could be given them until my task was 
performed. In the meantime, my men divided 
among the poor wretches the little provisions they 
had taken with them.. I was glad to leave these 
harrowing scenes, and we pursued our way. 

At last, through the mist, we descried a town, 
the object of my — This time, I took 
more precautions. sent two men, belonging 


to that part of the country, to gather news, 
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| and told the troop to profit this short delay to 


eat their dinner. They first looked at each other, 
then at their lieutenant, with that air of bonhomie 
which sits so Well on men finding their commander 
at fault. I had forgotten that they had parted with 
all their provisions, even the horses’ provender. 
So we tightened our belts, and fed on the faint 
rays of a 5 anuary sun. We waited impatiently at 
the corner of a wood ; the two sentries I had placed 
farther down, boldly standing out on the snow, 
burying their heads in the collar of their white 
cloaks. The snow began to fall, and the wind blew 
keenly against us, At last the two men returned : 
Lure had been evacuated that very morning. We 
entered, the trumpeter blowing a joyous march, 
which brought around us a population happy to 
see friendly faces once more. For four months, 
the town had been occupied by the Germans, and 
it was the first time that they found themselves 
delivered from them. Joy was on every face, and our 
men were surrounded by the crowd, anxious to 
hear the news. Ihad some difficulty in extricating 
myself from the throng pressing round, and en- 
deavouring to shake hands with me. Then bread, 
cheese, and wine were offered, the men accept- 
ing everything, moved by the knowledge, taught 
by experience, that they might want it on the 
morrow. And whilst they ate, I thought of the 
wretches I had left but a short time ago on the 
brink of starvation. Some of that bread might 
save many of them, but my men must eat; for 
they had a long day’s march before them. 

As the enemy might have come back any 
moment, I placed sentries at the entrance of the 
street ; and whilst the men looked after the cattle, 
I closeted myself with the mayor, to get whatever 
information I could from him. 

‘ At last, he said, ‘you have returned! The 
Germans have been constantly passing through 
our town. This morning, we salu the last 
batch of them, and I sincerely hope we’ll never 
see them again. They did not seem pleased at 
all, and threatened to burn and pillage everything, 
if we gave you shelter. They were in such a 
mighty hurry, that they left behind all they could 
not carry—provisions, clothing, harnessing, and 
many things else. A precious lot there must be 
of them, as they forced me to give them a receipt 
for a hundred and twenty thousand francs.’ 

‘Ah, wretch!’ I exclaimed, jumping up, ‘why 
did you not speak sooner. Quick! Let me have 
carts, wagons, vehicles of any sort; I requisition 
one and all. Give me some papers, and I'll sign 

our bons’ [authority], ‘and will send back your 
ts later. I must carry off everything!’ And, 
seizing the affrighted mayor a4 the arm, I dragged 
him towards the house which contained all these 
treasures. 

‘ But, captain,’ he pleaded piteously as he went 
on, ‘ if they come back, I am lost !’ 

‘They ’ll not come back, when I tell you we 
are marching on Berlin, was the satisfactory 
“This good faith, but 

is reply was given in aith, but how 
illusory ! Phe Germans did get back, and the 


r mayor had to pay a heavy fine, for which, 
owever, he was reim by the French govern- 
ment. 


Buoyed up by what we said, the mayor hastened 
to assist. us. chariots, conveyances of all 
shapes and dimensions, some on two, some on four 


wheels, soon arrived in the market-place. On 
these we piled up packages of all sorts, containing 
unknown things—arms, shoes, provisions, wine, 
harnessing, tools, Every one lent a hand ; women 
and children helped with a will, and my precious 
cargo did not take rae, Ses be ready. The mayor, 
who had at first given himself up to despair, made 
up his mind, and shook hands with me, like a man 
who feels he is going to pay dearly for the removal 
of his trust. 

‘ Adieu,’ he said; ‘I am only sorry I have so 
little to hand over to you. If I am shot, you’ll 
say I did my duty,’ 

‘And have it engraved in your epitaph,’ laughed 
out the lieutenant, 

And we started off, the trumpeter blowing a 
flourish with all his might. We'had some difficulty 
in advancing ; the carts were heavily loaded ; the 
horses, not being rough-shod, at every 
step. I was getting impatient. arkness was 
coming on, and I was afraid of being surprised by 
the night so far from our lines. I dismounted 
some of the troopers, and, with ropes, I had their 
horses put to the carts. The hill was hard to 
ascend ; every one helped, for all felt that our prize 
would rejoice the hearts of those poor Mobiles, who 
were scarcely clothed, and had to march barefooted 
in the snow, thanks to the patriotism and honesty 
of the Republican army contractors! At last we 
reached the heights; then I left the convoy under 
the charge of the lieutenant, and choosing one of 
the wagons in which I had placed food and warm 
clothing, followed by a few men, I branched off in 
the direction of Roye. When I reached this vil- 
lage, I found it as 1 had left it ; only the cries of 
the children, the moans of the women, had ceased. 
I did not stay to inquire what had become of them ; 
I dared not doit. I handed my provisions to the 
mayor, who, in exchange, gave me a small saddle- 
bag, which belonged to a uhlan killed on the pre- 
vious day. 

‘Youll find in it some letters which may con- 
tain useful information, he added; and I left, 
followed by the blessings he poured on my head. 


A SUBMARINE VOLCANO, 


Tue people inhabiting the beautiful and flourishing 
islands of the Azores, which lie in the Atlantic, 
opposite the coast of Africa, were terribly alarmed 
in the summer of 1867 with the outbursting of a 
volcano in the sea. As a sort of preliminary to 
what might be a to happen, the island of 
Terceira was shaken with some violent earth- 
quakes, the maximum of whose intensity was 
manifested near the sea-shore; the houses in a 
village were cracked, some overthrown, and the 
roads were blocked up with the wrecks of the 
inclosing walls. 

At the beginning of May, the inhabitants of many 
villages on the western side of the island had left 
their houses, and encamped in gardens under tents. 
Every shock seemed to be vertical from beneath to 
above ; as if in the depths of the earth a sharp 
stroke suddenly raised the lower strata of the 

und. This vertical motion was immediately fol- 


owed by a horizontal oscillation, much prolonged. 


in the direction from to 
Every day the r people met together before 
the churc doom end whenever a new shock came, 
a scene of terror followed. {3 
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At eight in the morning of the Ist of June, a 
much more severe earthquake was felt, which 
knocked down most of the buildings that were 
still standing. Fissures were made in the sides of 
the ravines, and blocks of stone, detached from the 
mountain of Santa Barbara, rolled down the slo 
It was calculated that eighty houses fell on that 
day, but happily the inhabitants suffered little, 
owing to the precautions they had taken, a few 
only receiving slight wounds. Suddenly, during the 
next night, eight powerful detonations, like dis- 
charges of artillery, were heard; and when the 
dawn appeared, the surface of the sea presented, 
to a great distance, a yellowish green colour, and 
about three miles off the shore, an intermittent 
boiling, which gradually increased for the next 
few days, About nine in the evening they saw 
the water rise to a great height in a vertical 
column, three times in a quarter of an hour. This 
phenomenon was often repeated, increasing in size 
as each day passed, until, on the 5th of June, six 
or seven enormous columns were observed simul- 
taneously, composed of warm water and steam 
rising violently from the level of the sea, and only 
bending under the action of the wind at the height 
of many hundred yards, offering the appearance of 
a thick cloud of white smoke. 

These emissions of steam and water were always 
accompanied with masses of black scoriz, their 
deep colour contrasting strongly with the brilliant 
whiteness of the water-spouts. Some of these 
blocks seemed to be of the uncommon size of 
many cubic yards, but the greater part of the frag- 
ments were not larger than the hand. Those which 
happened to be in the middle of the water rose 
very high, under the pressure of the elastic fluid 
which surrounded them ; but when near the edge, 
they fell out, describing a small curve to the sur- 
face of the sea, and forming a ring at the foot of 
the fountain. The place where these grand phe- 
nomena appeared was not always the same, as the 
white column rose sometimes here and sometimes 
there, but within a limited elliptical space of about 
six miles in length and one in breadth. Sometimes 
all the jets appeared at once distributed on the 
same line, but at unequal distances. A sharp 
whistling sound, and terrible detonations like 
claps of thunder, redoubled by the echoes of the 
mn coast, added to the awful character of the 
scene. To a distance of more than ten miles the 
sea was coloured with a great variety of tints; 
green, yellow, and red in every shade, due to the 
presence of iron in dissolution. The penetrating 
odour of sulphuric acid was very co and the 
people affirmed that they saw sulphur floating on 
the water in the form of a yellowish white pre- 
cipitate, It was remarkable that there was no 
trace of flame or incandescence even in the dark- 
ness of the night ; the noise of the explosions could 
alone reveal the existence of the eruption. 

Though such a large mass of scorie had been 
thrown out, it did not rise to the level of the 
sea, and thus form a new island, owing, probably, 
to its _— depth at this point, and also to the 
short duration of the phenomena, After the 
2d of June, the earthquakes ceased entirely ; 
and from the evening of the 5th, no more large 
stones were sent up. On the 7th, about 10 
P.M., the vapour had disappeared ; thus, the active 
— of the volcano only lasted seven days. 


scene of the tumult ; but at length the captain of 
a boat consented to take M. Fonqué, who gives a 
description of the event, towards the spot. The 
sounding-line was frequently let down, but no 
modification of the sea-bottom could be discovered ; 
nor was a trace left in the colour or temperature 
of the sea. After spending an hour, in the hope 
of discovering the object of search, they were 
returning in despair, when a boatman pointed 
out a slight boiling in the waves. <A few yards 
square of the sea were evidently agitated by some 
gaseous bubbles, which broke on the surface of 
the water. It was thought that if the gas could 
be secured and retained, a chemical analysis of 
it would not be impossible. 

By means of a suitable apparatus, the gas was 
collected, and found to consist chiefly of hydrogen. 
It was wonderful to see this gas, the lightest of all 
known bodies, coming out from the depths of the 
earth. What mighty force had shut it up there? 
What molecular action had presided over its birth ? 
The chemical properties of hydrogen place it at the 
head of metals, beside mercury op platina, between 
which, however, its physical properties divide it so 
far. The fact that great beds of hydrogen exist, 
like those of metals properly so called, in the bowels 
of the earth—a fact which is evident from these 
submarine dislodgments—confirms the bold in- 
ductions of chemists, and tends also to establish 
a certain relation between the constitution of the 
terrestrial globe and that of the sun, which, 
according to the discoveries of the spectroscope, is 
an immense reservoir of hydrogen. 

If the visitor to the Azores ascends the summit 
of Mount Brazil, the large volcanic cone, he will 
there see the effects of the amazing force of erup- 
tion in former days. It is evidently the produc- 
tion of a submarine volcano, as the burning 
matters have been projected mixed with the 
existing soil, with sand, and with sea-shells, All 
these materials have been welded together in fall- 
ing back, forming layer after layer round the 
point of emission ; and now that time has dried 
and solidified them, they are transformed into a tufa 
(tuff) sufficiently compact to form excellent stone 
for building purposes, The mountain rises steeply 
on all sides from the sea; against it the waves beat 
furiously during the frightful storms of winter, 
and detach large fragments every year, forming an 
immense ram of jagged rocks, the resort of a 
variety of birds. . 

It is not very difficult to ascend to the edge of 
the crater, where the eye plunges to the bottom ofa 
cavity about a mile in diameter: the highest points 
being about one hundred and seventy yards above 
it. There are two depressions of unequal depth, 
as if the volcano had burst out at different mouths. 
Now fields of maize cover the lower part of the con- 
cavity, thousands of beautifully bright amaryllids 
adorn the interior slopes, and in the autumn form 
splendid decorations with their rosy corollas. The 
roads are formed of a vitreous sand with yellowish 
green reflections, and black crystals which sparkle 
in the sun. This rich garden, such a contrast to 
the same scene thousands of years ago, is some- 
times visited by a fearful enemy, when bands of 
locusts settle down upon it. Arriving from the 
African shore, when the wind blows from the 
south-east, they land on this advanced promontory, 
carrying devastation with them, without even 
touching the adjacent country. 


e people were most unwilling to approach the 
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THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. 


The many volcanic cones which are found in the 
interior of the island vary in some respects from 
those on the coast. The débris consist of dry 
scoriz, sometimes in large fragments, sometimes 
reduced to a fine gray powder like ashes. All the 
lava is more or less vitreous, because it has been 
Soe per fusion, and solidified rapidly ; it is also 

lled with bubbles, having been dilated by gas and 
vapour. Tunnels of lava are very common ; some 
short, others extending from one to many miles. 
They are owing to the hardening of the lava out- 
side, whilst the melted matter continues to flow 
within ; when it is at length emptied, the channel 
may be entered and examined. One of the finest 
is near the town of Angra, to which there is a 
descent through a narrow orifice. After walking 
some little distance through débris, there is an 
almost regular gallery, ten yards wide, and five or 
six high ; the calcined roof is ornamented with 
black stalactites, which hang across like dark 
draperies with festooned borders. The sides are 
furrowed with mouldings, corresponding to the 
height of the lava as it was gradually cooling. 
Some are so finely traced that they might have 
been drawn by the engraver’s pen, whilst others 
have a broad thick entablature. The whole 
extent is very damp, the rocks are porous, and 
water drops through the holes. These tunnels do 
the work of an immense system of drainage, with- 
drawing the excess of humidity from the land 
above. In one on the higher plateau of the 
island, the water is so abundant that it forms a 
large stream sufficient to turn the corn-mills in 
the town of Angra. 


THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE, 
CHAPTER XXIX.—ANNE'S RESOLUTION. 


Beyonp the confines of the rose-garden upon which 
the windows of Miss Cairnes’s favourite sitting- 
room opened, there was an old-fashioned straight 
walk, cut in the green-sward, and bordered on 
each side by thick hedges, full at the summer 
season of honeysuckle and eglantine. An arched 
green trellis covered in the space between these 
hedges, over which climbing and creeping plants 
were trained, after the fashion of the berceaw which 
is a common feature of gardens in France. Anne 
was fond of this quiet resort; the arch at either 
end framed a beautiful — of green lawn 
and fine trees; and she would often take her 
books thither, and some silent hours sitting 
on the low garden-bench, niched into a corner of 
the flowering hedge, with a table in front of it. 
She had introduced Sir David Mervyn to this 
favourite retreat of hers, and it was Cyril West- 
land’s especial delight. Whenever he had any- 
thing very particular to talk to Anne about, he 
always persuaded her to go and talk about it there ; 
there he smoked the unrebuked cigar, which, at 
least when his mother was at Bromley Park, was 
inadmissible within the house ; there he did all 
sorts of puzzling things with fishing-tackle ; and 
there he was given to fits of reminiscence con- 
cerning the adventures of that one marvellous year 
which he had passed in India, where his experiences 
in tiger-shooting had rendered all the paltry doings 
which men ‘sport’ in the United Kingdom, 
contemptible in his eyes. 

What wonderful stories the young man had told 
the quiet English lady, whose life had been so 


narrow, whose imagination was so strong and vivid! 
Stories of the terrible Mutiny, of the strange civili- 
sation, so little ey Be by the conqueri 
race, the marvellous buildings, and the ‘ big game ; 
stories for the most part hearsay to him ; but in all 
of them ‘the Colonel’ figured. How well he told 
them too, with what enthusiasm and picturesqueness, 
with what hearty, honest, boyish almieation Sir 
David Mervyn had left a great name ‘ with tigers ” 
behind him in India ; and when he came to Brom- 
ley, and Cyril appealed to him for confirmation of 
his abounding narratives—assuring him that his 
cousin Anne ‘ adored’ tiger-stories, though he was 
sorry to say they bored his mother—David told 
Anne in his quiet forcible way, many an anecdote 
of — on the mighty scale of the East, of tiger, 
and leopard, and rhinoceros hunting in the dense 
jungle of Assam, and of the gallant parties who 
set forth, mounted on their elephants, to war with 
the deadly beasts of prey which harass the un- 
happy native villages. Anne had listened, with 
delighted excitement, her imagination kindling, 
her nerves thrilling, but her heart full all the 
time of thankfulness that he had escaped these 
horrible dangers, and that she had never known 
of them, never pictured them to herself, while he 
was actually incurring them. Sometimes, after she 
had bidden them good-night, she caught glim 
from her window of her boy and his colonel, as 
they walked up and down, talking and smoking in 
the green arcade, and she caught the distant tones 
of their voices. After David’s visit, Bromley Park 
had seemed to Anne more home-like ; the image that 
occupied the interior of her life was associated with 
its exterior also ; she experienced great peace and 
calm. It was so much, to the quiet concentrated 
mind of this woman, to hear about David's past ; 
to be able to muse upon his life in all the years 
that had parted them, as well as upon her own, 
Her memory was peculiarly clear and trustworthy in 
all things ; and the history of her heart was simple 
and undeviating. Anne Cairnes remembered every 
incident in which David Mervyn had been asso- 
ciated with her, as clearly as if they had all been of 
yesterday ; and she had many times excited his 
momentary wonder, when, in recapitulating past 
events, for the satisfaction of Cyril’s curiosity, she 
helped him with reminiscences which turned the 
vague into the positive. The green arcade in which 
in winter she found shelter, and in summer shade, 
had been more than ever a favourite resort with 
Anne since that bright and happy time. 


It was the evening of a day, almost the last of 
that beautiful June, and the still, perfumed loveli- 
ness of the summer was at its height. All the 
windows and doors of the house were open, and the 
delicious air was stirring in the rooms, which had 
been darkened all day, in order to temper the heat. 
Anne Cairnes came out into the rose-garden, and 
took her way slowly towards the green arcade. 
She had been very thoughtful all day, and she was 
determined to settle the matter in her mind—to 
take a resolution upon it, that night. ‘I will 
think it out in the arcade,’ Anne said to herself, as 
she sat at her solitary dinner ; ‘I will think it out 
fairly ; and state the case as fully as I can against 
myself. But I will make up my mind to-night,’ 
She entered the arcade, and began to pace it slowly 
from end toend. After some time, she seated her- 
self on the garden-bench, took a large envelope 
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from her pocket, opened it, and spread some 
sheets of paper which it contained upon the table. 
They were closely written over in pencil, and con- 
tained, in fact, the memoranda which Anne had 


= during her last vigil at Mrs Allen’s death- 


Anne read her memoranda with deep attention, 
and her face was more troubled than it had been 
yet, though her servants had commented upon its 
gravity, which they found quite reasonable. Every 
one knew how much Miss Cairnes thought of her 
Old Ladies, and of Mrs Allen in particular; and 
this was the evening of the next day after Mrs 
Allen’s burial. ‘It is so hard to know what is the 
best for Mary’—thus ran Anne’s thoughts—‘ and 
an error now would be so cruel, so irrevocable. To 
trouble her mind, to disturb all her belief, to de- 
stroy to a certain extent her past, without attaining 
any guiding light forthe future—these are terrible 
risks to run. And yet, is it fair to keep her in 
ignorance? It would not be, if an investigation, 
which would be possible, I suppose, however diffi- 
cult, should result in anything which could mate- 
vially change her condition ; but there is no indica- 
tion here sufficiently clear to make that a sound 
basis for argument. I don’t think [ run any risk 
of committing an injustice, by keeping all this 
secret for the present, and leaving it to the future 
to guide me = ate revealing it or not. But I do 
think that I may regard it as a reason, or at least 
an excuse, for taking the step against which, I dare- 
say, many wise people would warn me. I don’t 
know the wise people, and therefore I shall not 
consult them; 1 shall consult no one but Miss 
Thorpe. After all, she is the most sensible person 
whom I know, and quite disinterested ; and she 
knows Mary even better thanI do. I don’t think 
Mary would ever disappoint me ; and I don’t think 
I should be very unreasonable in my expectations.’ 
Then the anxiety of her thoughts went out of 
Anne’s face, and only their seriousness remained. 
She had not much doubt of the result of her con- 
sultation with Miss Thorpe, though she was quite 
honest in the intention to receive her opinion with 
respect ; and she wenton weaving a plan in her 
mind, and adding little bits of ornament to the 

ttern, in a fanciful way that had grown on her in 
-~ loneliness. She thought about that loneliness 
too, as she had never thought about it. before ; 
rather pleasing herself by dwelling on it in her 
fancy, and recalling how, many years previously, 
after her father’s death, she been looked upon 
with much gravity, and even lectured once or 
twice, because she did not provide herself with an 
official companion, after it became evident that she 
and her aunt were not going to live together per- 
manently. She also recalled how ineffectual the 

we looks and the lectures proved, and how she 
had succeeded ultimately in impressing her neigh- 
bours with a belief in her capacity to take care of 
herself, and to be her own best companion. She 
was comparatively young then, Anne thought, and 
no doubt she did notso much mind loneliness ; but 
it was different now. 

Mary, with whom her constant friend, Miss 
Thorpe, had remained since Mrs Allen’s funeral, 
was quiet and submissive. Her bereavement had 
been long expected, and she bore it courageously. 
Anne, when she drove over to the Homes, on the 
following day, found her in the sitting-room, work- 
ing at some portion of her mourning-dress, while 


Miss Thorpe read to her. The young girl rose and 
received her kindly greeting with tolerable com- 
posure. The carriage waited, and there was a lady 
In it. 

‘Mary, said Anne, ‘I want to talk to Miss 
Thorpe, and I wish you to go out for an hour ; 
you require some air; I called in at Mrs Burt's, 
and asked her to go with yof. Put on your 
bonnet, my dear.’ : 

Mary went to get her bonnet, and in a few 
minutes the carriage took her away, and Miss 
Thorpe was alone with ‘her earthly Providence,’ 
as she called Anne, but never in Anne’s hearing. 

‘I want your advice, said Anne, as she placed 
herself by Miss Thorpe’s side. ‘I have been 
thinking a great deal about Mary.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Miss Thorpe, laying aside her spec- 
tacles, and crossing her hands in an attitude of 
attention ; ‘I will give you the best advice I can ; 
but is there anything more to say than we have 
said? We have long expected this occurrence, and 
the question of Mary must have been present to 
us both,’ 

‘Nothing new has happened ; but I have an 
idea, a plan, that I had not before. Mary is very 
beautiful !’ 

‘She is very beautiful, poor child !’ 

‘I have not forgotten all your wise words on 
that point; and then, she is so clever, so good, 
so sweet, and of so refined a nature, that it seems 
ov hard she should have a teacher’s life before 

er.’ 

‘It is doubly hard indeed ; for I, who had no 
beauty, and no sweetness, and no cleverness, can 
tell you how hard it is, even lacking them all. 
And Mary would hate it so: she has not the 
smallest vocation or fitness for the task.’ 

Anne smiled ; she had been right in not fearing 
Miss Thorpe’s advice. The worn-out teacher was 
full of compassion for the girl who might one day 
be a worn-out teacher too. : 

‘Supposing I could secure her from the necessity 
of ever encountering such a life? I am quite in- 
dependent, you know, my own mistress; and I 
have thought of taking Mary to live with me’ 

The entire and delighted approbation which 
Anne looked for was not forthcoming. Miss 
Thorpe said nothing but ‘Hum !’ 

‘You don’t approve!’ 

‘I don’t quite understand. How would Mary 
live with you? As a humble companion ?’ 

‘No,’ said Anne quickly ; ‘I detest the ve 
sound of the horrid word. Mary should live wit 
me as my friend, my equal, the only difference 
being that of age.’ 

Miss Thorpe laid her wrinkled hand on Anne’s, 
still so white and smooth, and shook her head. 

‘Don’t think that any such thing could be,’ she 
said ; ‘you are young still in comparison with me, 
and in some ways not half so wise. You cannot 
establish an equality which does not exist ; you 
cannot alter facts. You are a lady, of fortune, 

ition, and importance, Mary’s benefactress ; and 
ary is a poor girl, the daughter of humble folks 
whom you befriended. Nothing that you can do 
can change those relative positions ; they are not 
influenced by Mary’s beauty, Mary’s talent, Mary’s 
grace. A position in your house which would 
imply that they were changed, would be a false 
sition, which must always be a misfortune. 
Think well what you would do, if you brought 
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this girl, with her tastes and her aptitudes, to be 
an inmate of your home, to live in the atinosphere 
of ease and wealth, to discard her habits of thrift 
and industry, by being removed from the need of 
them ; to lose the idea of work and effort to which 
she has been trained ; to grow accustomed to luxury, 
at the age most susceptible of impressions, so that 
the future deprivation of things whose very existence 
she does not now suspect, would become a hard- 
ship. Remember that you would make yourself 
morally responsible for all her future, if you 
change the face and bearing of the present thus ; 
and that you would not be justified . any short- 
coming of hers for caprice in your treatment of 
her, as regards the present or the future. It isa 
very serious thing, Miss Cairnes, to change the 
groove of a human life, and it ought not to be 
done hastily.’ 

‘You are right, my dear old friend,’ said Anne, 
with tears in her dark eyes : ‘all this had struggled 
incoherently in my own brain, and now you 
have put it in words, And yet, I think I can 
make you take another view of it. I am a lady, 
as you say, but I have no very near relatives ; and 
my origin is not much more distinguished than 
Mary’s. I lead a quiet life, and I have few ties, 
except of the order to which Mary herself belongs. 
I am very fond of her, and I suffer keenly at the 
oe ge efore her, let it be ever so good of its 

ind. I would not take her to live with me, and 
allow her future to be uncertain, allow her to run 
the risk of being obliged to begin the life from 
which I wish to save her now, at my death, which 
may be far off, but may equally be very near. I 
would protect her against that.’ 

‘Do you mean that you would give Mary the 
position of a relative ?’ 

‘Yes, of an adopted daughter ; if that were not 
an absurd phrase for a single woman to use. I 
have seen her grow up from a little child, and I 
know her qualities and her capabilities. Mary 
deserves to be happy, and well cared for; she 
will not disappoint me, nor, I think, shall I 
expect too much from her; I am too old to be 
unreasonable, or to look for perfection in anybody. 
Mary must live in somebody’s house, in a position 
of more or less restraint, and with only compara- 
tive freedom to frame her life for herself ; I think 
she would be best off in mine.’ 

‘There can be no doubt of that,’ said Miss 
Thorpe, still seriously. ‘But there is another side 
to the question than ee Dve is yours. If 
you place her now in such a position, and render 

er independent of her own exertions in future, 
there is nothing to be said on hers; it seems to 
me she will be quite exceptionally favoured among 
mortals—the happiest of women, except perhaps 
myself. But this step would involve you in 
many cares, Have you ever pictured to yourself 
what the charge of a grown-up daughter would 
imply ? I suppose not; and no doubt it is laugh- 
able that I should offer you an old maid’s views 
on the subject ; but, depend on it, such a —_ 
is a very serious one, even when there is the 
natural tie, and what theologians call the e of 
state to strengthen it. It won't be all pleasure, 
Miss Cairnes ; and you will have to look forward 
to losing Mary, if she proves to be all you hope, 
just when she will have become most dear and 
indispensable to you. You would not wish her to 
remain unmarried, would you ?’ 


‘Heaven forbid!’ was Anne’s reply, uttered with 
earnestness, which made Miss Thorpe look at her 
with a sudden doubt and apprehension. ‘ Heaven 
forbid!’ she repeated. ‘She will, I trust, know all 
a true woman’s happiness ; but she will have a 
much better chance of marrying, with me, than in 
the teacher’s life we feared for her. Don’t you 
remember how we agreed that such a prospect 
was almost precluded in that life ?’ 

‘I remember ; and again I am not speaking for 
her, but for you. You may be happier for her 
presence in your home, where she will be im- 
mensely spoilt, I make no doubt, but it will be 
only a transient happiness,’ 

‘Is any happiness otherwise? Let us take for 
ourselves, let us make for others, all we can. I 
will do my best for Mary, and I hope the future 
may prove that I have befriended her in the right 
way. If I live to be an old woman, I shall be 
saved from the loneliness of an old maid’s old age 
by Mary,’ 

‘As | have been saved from the loneliness of an 
old maid’s old age by you—only that the réles 
are reversed.’ Again Miss Thorpe laid her hand 
on Anne’s, and clasped it closely. ‘ My dear,’ said 
the old lady, with a sudden change of tone, ad- 
dressing Anne as if she were a young woman, 
‘something about you makes me think, as I never 
have thought before, that it is a pity you have not 
a husband and children of your own; that you 
have not the happiness which is, after all, the 
surest and the least transient known to this life. 
It never came into my head before ; though I have 
seen your goodness and your tenderness many a 
time, Heaven knows ; it comes now from seeing 
your motherly heart fully revealed. My dear, is 
it too late ?” 

Anne Cairnes blushed, very literally ‘celestial 
rosy red, like a young girl; a beautiful vivid 
blush, not painful, as blushes, like tears, are apt 
to be when youth is over. ‘Too late!’ she re- 
peated. ‘At forty! Why, I have not remembered 
the possibility that I could marry, for seventeen 
years past, at least!’ 

Not another word in allusion to the subject was 
said by her loyal old friend; but Miss Thorpe was 
satisfied in her mind thenceforth that there had 
been a story in Anne’s life, and that it had come 
to an end seventeen years ago. 

‘Well, well,’ she said, ‘I suppose there remains 
not much to be discussed ; and as for my “advice,” 
it meets with the common destiny, only more gently 
administered. You would hardly have taken my 
advice, if I had adhered to my opinion ; but, as it 
is, you have turned my opinion inside out. What 
do you think of doing about Mary immediately ?’ 

‘I think of putting my wishes before her ; she 
must choose, you know ; I don’t claim to dispose 
of Mary, even in my own favour; and if she 
chooses, as I think she will choose, to come to me, 
then I think it would be well for me to take her 
to the Tors, there to begin her new life, rather than 
to Bromley Park, just at first; she would feel it 
less, and there would be time for the people—who, 
no doubt, will find something to say on the subject, 
though it has no earthly concern for any one but 
myself and Mary—to get used to the notion of my 
new inmate.’ 

‘That would be a very wise proceeding indeed,’ 
said Miss Thorpe ; ‘and as a mere matter of change 
of air and scene, would be good for Mary. May I 
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ask you whether you said anything of your inten- 
tion to her poor mother?’ 

‘No,’ replied Anne, with a slight momentary 
hesitation ; ‘I had not formed it before she died ; 
but she was satisfied with such assurances as I 
gave her, that Mary’s future should be my care.’ 

‘This is far better than anything she could have 
hoped for, or dreamed of,’ said Miss Thorpe. ‘It 
has one particularly fortunate feature to recom- 
mend it: Mary’s curious superiority in manners 
and looks, as well as in mind, to her origin. It is 
well for the exception that she has found such a 
sure haven as your heart and home ; it would not 
do for all the daughters of railway-station- 
masters to be as like ideal princesses—I never 
heard that real ones are much to look at—as 
Mary Allen is. Your severely wise people would 
condemn me for admiring the child so openly as I 
do, and prophesy her turning into a vain minx in 
consequence ; but there’s no spoiling Mary in that 
respect at least ; she is too absolutely beautiful to 
be vain, as girls with a smattering of good looks 
are. It is odd, when you come to think of it; 
she is not at all like her mother—different eyes, 
different complexion, different voice; and though 
Mrs Allen was a good woman, and too simple and 
true to be vulgar, there’s another stamp upon 
Mary. I wonder what her father was like: the 
beauty and refinement may come from that side. 
I have sometimes fancied—for I am rather aristo- 
cratic in my notions, you know—that Mrs Allen’s 
husband must have been something out of the 
common.’ 

‘Your fancy was quite correct, said Anne 
with a smile, which slightly quizzed her old 
friend’s notions, ‘Mrs Allen’s husband was some- 
thing out of the common: he was an upright, 
kind-hearted, generous, sweet-tempered man ; but 
he was not a “gentleman,” who took an inferior 
place in society because he had got into a scrape 
in his own—if your fancies chanced to take that 
direction—and that he was not in the least 
handsome must have been true, because his wife 
admitted it. But,” Anne continued, as she rose 
and approached the window, ‘here comes Mary. 
I see a has put Mrs Burt down at her own door. 
I will go and let her in.’ 

‘One word, said Miss Thorpe. ‘Your mind is 
quite made up?’ 

‘Quite’ 

‘When will you tell her ?’ 

‘Now.’ 


Miss Cairnes opened the house-door, and ad- 
mitted Mary. Miss Thorpe heard her kiss her, in 
the passage ; and when they came into the parlour 
together, Anne had alrea y taken off the girl’s 
ef mourning-bonnet, and was carrying it in her 


‘You have liked your drive, Mary, haven't you?’ 
said Miss Tho ‘It is such a beautiful day.’ 

‘Yes, said Mary ; ‘ but—but—it seems so hard, 
when everything is so beautiful, and so alive, that 
—that mother should be in the grave !’ 

She sat down on the sofa, turned her head to the 
arm of it, covered her face with her hands, and 
cried as she had not cried yet. The testimony of 
the outer world had roused the answering life 
within her to this first revolt of her youth against 
the universal Law. Her friends did not speak to 
her; they moved away from her, and let the 
paroxysm have its way. After a while, she raised 


herself, looked round the room forlornly, and said: 
‘Oh, what shall I do without her? What shall I 
do without her?’ 

Anne Cairnes made a sign to Miss Thorpe to 
follow her, and led the way out of the room. 

‘TI cannot speak to her now,’ she said to her old 
friend, as they stood in the passage. ‘Let this 
natural feeling have its way; it is due to the 
mother’s love and care she has lost ; and I should 
have no right to breathe the possibility of a sub- 
stitute forthem justnow. She is not mourning out 
of fear, or care, or anxiety about herself—that is not 
what she means by “ What shall I do without 
her?” It is the cry of natural human grief, and 
all that I could say would be no answer. I am 
glad she has broken down in this way; let her 
have it out.’ 

‘Yes ; that will be best. Will you come again 
to-morrow ?” 

Anne thought for a few moments, then answered : 
‘No;I think not. Ihave another idea. Youshall 
tell her for me; you shall put the case to her ; 
she will feel more free with you ; and no idea 
will cross her mind that there is a contention 
between an old tie and a new. She will be less 
agitated ; it will all be settled more simply. You 
will tell her to-night, if she is able to listen; if 
not, to-morrow, and then you will send me a note. 
Don’t you think this will be the best plan?’ 

Miss Thorpe assented, privately resolving that if 
ever a young person coulk be made to comprehend 
the extent of the good done for her, and of the 
gratitude which it deserved, Mary Allen should be 
that young person. And, as she stood at the door 
while Anne got into the pony-carriage, and saw 
her drive away, she asked herself, half-aloud, 
these questions: ‘I wonder who the man was? 
I wonder was he within a thousand degrees of 
being worthy of Anne Cairnes?’ And then she 
added, as she shut the door, and returned to the 
parlour ; ‘No; I don’t, though. I’m sure he was 
not, 


CHAPTER XXX.—IN THE GREEN ARCADE. 


_A week had elapsed. Preparations for the de- 
parture of Miss Cairnes from Bromley Park were 
going on, She was going to her place in Scotland 
much earlier that year than usual. The house- 
hold at Bromley Park had been informed that 
Miss Allen would in future reside with Miss 
Cairnes, and that Miss Cairnes had, as they ex- 
er pers it, ‘made a lady of her.’ The intimation 

ad not, on the whole, been ill received ; though 
there were some disparaging remarks about ‘some 
people’s luck’ and ‘beggars on horseback.’ The 
Old Ladies had, however, been always treated with 
respect by Miss Cairnes, and she had quietly but 
firmly exacted respect for them from all under 
her authority who had come in contact with 
them, so that the daughter of one of the Old Ladies 
had little to fear. Anne Cairnes, too, though 
the gentlest and sweetest of women, was one 
whom no subordinate ever thought of disobeying, 
and the few words in which she announced the 
fact that Miss Allen was to accompany her to 
Scotland, were, to all whom it concerned, signifi- 
cant and conclusive. It had been a busy week ; 
but its business was completed. Miss Tho 
was installed in the house that had been 
Allen’s, and Anne had filled Mary’s heart full to 
overflowing with gratitude by presenting her old 
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friend with the whole of the furniture—even in- 
cluding the piano—which was much superior to 
Miss Thorpe’s own possessions, which Anne asked 
Miss Thorpe to give to her, in what she called 
an exchange. he vacated house was then 
arranged, ready for occupation by another Old 
Lady. ‘I am to come and play for you, when 
we return to the Park, Mary said, explainin 
about the piano: ‘Miss Cairnes says so, an 
nothing is to be altered” The servants, who 
migrated yearly between Bromley Park and the 
Tors, had preceded their mistress; everything 
was packed up, and Anne had gone to the 
Homes in the morning, taken leave of her Old 
Ladies, and brought Mary back with her to Brom- 
ley Park. They were to travel by night, and 
had a little delightful leisure before the hour of 
departure. 

uring that week, the bonds had been drawn 
close which united Anne Cairnes and Mary. The 
womanly tenderness which was the richest and 
most pervading quality of Anne’s beautiful nature 
overflowed towards the motherless girl. Instincts, 
which one might have supposed only real mother- 
hood could have awakened, set themselves in 
action, and taught Anne how to console her, with- 
out seeming to wish for a diminution of her grief— 
taught her the little tasks to set her, the interests 
to arouse, and the expectations to excite. Before 
that week expired, the motherless girl loved Anne 
Cairnes as a daughter might have loved her, 
and with the same absence of any restraint or 
sense of dependence. They had gone together 
through all the rooms in ordinary use at Bromley 
Park, to see whether everything which Miss 
Cairnes wished to take with her had been packed 
up ; and as nay goed saw many of those rooms for 
the first time, she examined them with an alert 
curiosity, which nothing was likely to escape. 
The inspection was satisfactory : nothing had been 
forgotten ; but Miss Cairnes, in answering Mary’s 
questions about the pictures which adorned her 
own bedroom, had her attention drawn to one 
which suggested a wish to take it with her. It 
was a highly finished pencil-drawing, prettily 
framed. 

‘I wish I had remembered to tell Ramsay to 
pack that drawing, she said: ‘it is too late now ; 
the heavy things are all gone. I particularly 
wanted to shew it to a friend in Scotland—I forgot 
it while he was here. There’s no room for it 
now.’ 

‘Let me put it in my trunk,’ said Mary eagerly : 
“there’s plenty of room, even with all the nice 
things you have given me. I could easily put the 
picture under the tray, and it would be quite safe.’ 

Anne gave Mary leave to do this, and she went 
off to the hall where the trunks were standing, 
with the picture under her arm, Anne following 
her. Anne took a parasol from a table in the hall, 
and bidding the servant who was about to remove 
the cover of Mary’s trunk, to shew Miss Allen the 
way to the green arcade, when she was ready to 
come to her there, went out of the door into the 
garden, to exchange a few last words with Davis. 

Mary packed the picture, re-locked her trunk, 
and the servant shewed her the way to the green 
arcade. But when she reached it, she did not find 
Miss Cairnes there ; so she placed herself on the 
seg egy and waited. e afternoon was very 

t, but there was a pleasant shade under the 


green roof. Bees hummed outside among the 
flower-beds ; the myriad sounds and scents of 
summer were abroad on the still air. Mary re- 
moved her broad-leafed hat, and laid it on the 
table. She pushed back her clustering, waved 
hair, nestled her head into the angle of the 
bench, and drew her little feet up on the seat. A 
branch of eglantine sprang from the hedge just 
beside her head, a rich tuft of honeysuckle almost 
touched her brow. She lay with her blue eyes 
raised to the arch of shimmering leaves upon the 
trellis, listening idly to a sound of wheels. There 
was a carriage in the avenue, she supposed, for the 
noise was nearer than the road. In a few minutes 
she forgot the sound, she forgot that she was wait- 
ing for Miss Cairnes, and that Miss Cairnes was 
slow of coming ; she fell asleep. 

For how long Mary had slept, she did not 
know, when she was awakened by the mysterious 
influence of another presence. She opened her 
eyes, sat up hurriedly, and looked about her. On 
the opposite side of the table, within a few yards of 
her, stood two gentlemen, each with his hat in his 
hand. One of the gentlemen was a middle-aged 
man with a bacon complexion and gray hair ; 
the other was a young man with a bright face, and 
his left arm in a sling. As Mary looked at them, 
in indescribable confusion, and they looked at her 
in undisguised astonishment—a state of things 
which lasted only a moment—Anne Cairnes pre- 
sented herself, calm and unsuspicious, at the 
opposite end of the arcade. 

‘Here she is!’ exclaimed the young man; and 
ran impetuously to meet her. But the middle- 
aged man did not run; he stood still, looking 
steadfastly at Mary, who rose, and tied her hat on. 

‘Cyril !’ cried Anne, as the young man caught 
hold of her with the arm which was not in a sling, 
and kissed her emphatically. ‘ Is it possible ?’ 

‘Quite possible, Cousin Anne; and not only 
Cyril, but the Colonel too.’ 


A NOVELTY IN COLOUR-PRINTING. 


A REMARKABLY ingenious method of printing witha 
number of colours at a single movement, has lately 
been discovered, and applied to the manufacture of 
prints with a variety of colours, lights, and shades. 
As it is a singularly clever invention, we shall try 
to give some little account of it. When we say 
that any number of colours, or varied shades, can 
be printed by one impression, without the use of 
the ordinary printing inks, or the engraving of any 

lates, blocks, or stones—the prints so executed 
rw dry in a few minutes—the thing looks like 
an impossibility, yet it is not. Before this new 
process can be understood, or its merits fairly esti- 
mated, it may be well to say something of the 
older methods of printing in colours. 

There is a well-known method of printing two 
colours, say red and black, by one impression. The 
process is effected by having two blocks, one of 
which, on being inked, is projected upwards 
through openings in the block above it, and then 
the impression taken. This method, however in- 
genious, is not suitable for pictorial delineation, 
which, as is well known, is effected by chromo- 
lithography—the required picture being produced 
by successive in different colours. 
Everything of this kind is likely to be thrown 
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into the shade by the new process of poly- 
chromy, which may be said to be a combin- 
ation of portions of two systems—lithography, 
to put in the black outlines, shading, &c. ; and 
colour-printing, to put in all the tints at one 
impression. The novelty consists mainly in print- 
ing on paper directly from solid cakes or slabs 
of coloured ink, without the intervention of any 
engraved blocks, plates, or stones of any kind ; 
and equally without the aid of an inking-roller 
or other inking-apparatus. The inks, paints, pig- 
ments, or colours—call them which we may—are 
made of the ordinary mineral-colouring substances 
—such as ochre, umber, Prussian blue, red lead, 
vermilion, and the like, mixed up with gum- 
water. The choice of the colourants, the choice 
of the gum, the degree of moisture, and the mode 
of mixing, have all been made matters of repeated 
trial and experiment. 

Let us suppose that a coloured map of England 
is to be got up, with a sufficient number of colours 
to distinguish the counties well one from another ; 
this number would probably be from six to eight, 
say, seven as a medium. Seven slabs, of seven 
different colours, are selected. These slabs may 
be rolled to any thickness while the composition 
is moist ; for whether this thickness be as small 
as a quarter of an inch, or as much as two or three 
inches, the modus operandi is just the same, All 
the seven slabs for the map must be of equal 
thickness, which we may suppose to be half an inch, 

Then comes the curious preparation of a com- 
posite slab, The outlines of the counties are 
printed with black ink on a sheet of tin or other 
thin metallic foil. The foil is cut up into pieces, 
each for one county, the outlines being carefully 
followed in the cutting. Those pieces which are 
for counties of one colour (say yellow) are fixed 
down slightly and temporarily on a slab of solid 
yellow ink, wherever there may be room for them, 
without any attempt at order or juxtaposition. All 
the foil-pieces for another group of counties are 
similarly affixed to the surface of a red slab; a 
third, to that of a blue slab; a fourth, to that 
of a green slab; andso on, The several counties 
being thus provided for, the slabs are cut up 
into pieces. This is done neither with a saw nor 
with a knife, but with a very fine steel wire. The 
wire, stretched vertically in a frame, receives a 
rapid up-and-down motion by suitable machinery ; 
the edge of a slab is pressed against it, with 
constant twisting and turning to follow the out- 
lines of the foil-pieces ; and the slab is thus cut 
neatly and cleanly into pieces, each for one county. 
All the seven slabs are’ cut up in a similar way, 
until the any of England is pro- 
vided. The waste, or what a glass-cutter would 
call the cullet, can (we presume) be worked u 
again into new slabs. The pieces of solid ink 
then have the bits of foil removed from them, and 
are fitted together, to form one composite slab. 
This process speaks for itself; seeing that the 

ieces are of uniform thickness, and of exactly 
vefined shape, which enables them to be dropped 
into their proper places just in the same way 
as a child puts together his puzzle-map, A proper 
backing being provided, the surface of the com- 
posite slab is ground perfectly regular and smooth, 
presenting a mosaic of seven colours. The device 
or design may be any one of many different kinds, 


few as two, or as many as a score; the mode of 
proceeding will be just the same. 

The press employed has been devised for the 
purpose, giving a to-and-fro rolling pressure, not 
from a complete roller or cylinder, but from a 
segment of a cylinder of very large radius. The 
composite slab of ink, adjusted in a metal frame, 
is fixed down face uppermost on the bed of the 

ress, A sheet of paper, moistened with some 

ind of turpentine, is laid down on the slab; the 
press does its quota of work, and a printed impres- 
sion of the map or picture is obtained. The slab 
is not wetted with anything ; the moistened paper 
simply takes up an extremely thin layer of ink 
from the whole surface ; for the composition and 
consistency of the ink, and the degree to which the 
paper is moistened with turpentine, are adjusted 
with direct relation to this end. The ink transfers 
clearly and uniformly each colour in its proper 
place, and without interfering with any of the 
others. The picture is dry in a few minutes after 
being printed ; and (we presume) the smell of the 
turpentine will disappear soon. The colour does 
not rub off, and there seems no reason why it 
should not be permanent. The economy of ink is 
unquestionable, for there is no inking-roller on 
which it can be wasted. It is found that eight 
thousand impressions can be obtained from a slab 
half an inch thick, before it is quite worn down to 
nothing ; each sheet of paper takes off a film of 
extreme tenuity, one-sixteenth thousand of an inch 
or less, and yet the film presents much solidity 
of colour. 

So far the map or design is only a medley of 
coloured patches, Finish is now given by passing 
each impression over a lithographic stone charged 
with black ink, to impart outlines, lettering, 
details, and shading. There are thus two printings 
of each sheet of paper; one from the party-coloured 
slab, the other from a lithographic stone. 

So far as can at present be conjectured, this 
singular mode of polychromy will be available for 
commercial printing, school-maps, and the like, 
but not for artistic pictorial work of a high 
character. It must tell its own tale, however, in 
the future. 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 


Ir is now about a hundred and fifty years since 
Ephraim Chambers, an enterprising young English- 
man, a native of Kendal, who served an apprentice- 
ship to a globe-maker in London, conceived the 
idea of compiling a Cyclopedia, or Dictionary of 
Knowledge. He is said to have been a man of 
moderate attainments; but to compensate for 
scholarly deficiencies, he was an indefatigable 
worker, and at all events he had the merit of 
striking out an original idea, which he had the 
tact to carry to a practical issue. His Cyclopedia, 
a work in two large folio volumes, now occasionally 
seen on book-stalls, was amazingly successful as a 
speculation ; it went through several editions, and 
was the precursor of all the encyclopedias which 
have appeared in Great Britain or other countries, 

We think that Ephraim, whatever may be 
critically said of him, must have been a man of 
genius, After all that has been done in’ the 
encyclopzedic line, no one has improved on the 
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structural character of his book, which embodied 
an alphabetic arrangement of subjects treated in 
a brief dictionary form, ready to be consulted for 
any special piece of information. All honour to 
Ephraim, who died in 1740, We may call him 
the great pioneer in his peculiar department. 
Succeeding encyclopedists wandered away from 
the original idea. They were too ambitious. They 
assembled huge dissertations, not under a variety 
of specific heads, as they commonly occur to 
our minds when information is required, but as 
formal treatises, fit to be issued as separate 
books. In some instances, as in the famous 
French Encyclopedia, such treatises were little 
else than s pom wre and novel theories of no 

ractical value, which was clearly a perversion. 

e most complete and valuable of those encyclo- 
pedias on the grand scale is the + national 
work, the Encyclopedia Britannica, But in having 
recourse to an encyclopedia, one does not, as a 
rule, want to read a book, or ponder over a new 
age se theory. What we want is some pre- 
cise information regarding a definite fact, as, for 
example, when a noted king, statesman, or other 
distinguished personage lived and died; when 
dynasties were founded and expired ; explicit de- 
tails in natural history, geography, general science, 
the useful arts, and so on. In short, an encyclo- 

gedia ought to be nothing more than a compre- 

ensive dictionary, handy in dimensions, easily 

urchased, and conveniently accommodated in a 
ibrary. The Germans were the first to bring back 
the encyclopedia to its original and proper purpose, 
by their publication of the Conversations-Lexicon. 

et, even that meritorious work has its defects, 
It is rather costly, and in many of its articles there 
prevails a certain hazy diffuseness. Any attempt 
to make it popular in England by means of a trans- 
lation wall be hopeless. The thing has been tried 
and abandoned. 

Fifteen years ago, W. & R. Chambers, the pub- 
lishers of the present sheet, bethought themselves 
of emulating their namesake, Ephraim Chambers, 
by constructing an encyclopedia, copious as regards 
distinct heads, but precise in details, handy in 
shape, and issued at a price which would bring 
the work within general reach. Hence, followe 
CHAMBERS’s ENcYCLOPZDIA, A DICTIONARY OF 
UnIversAL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE, illus- 
trated with maps and numerous wood-engravings. 
With the assistance of Andrew Findlater, LL.D., 
who was constituted acting editor, the work was 
commenced in 1859, and brought to a close in 
1868—the ten royal octavo volumes of which it 
was composed, forming the most Comprehensive, 
as it certainly is the Cheapest, Encyclopedia ever 
issued in the United Kingdom. In ing 
through this formidable undertaking, the editor 
received the assistance of more than a hundred 
writers — to treat the respective subjects 
submitted to them. 

The work, designed as the crowning effort of the 
publishers in cheap and useful literature, met with 
a success beyond expectation. Up to the present 
time, about fifty thousand complete sets have been 
disposed of, exclusive of an edition issued in the 
United States, of which something will be said 
presently. It is commonly understood that an 
re wg has an existence of only ten or 
twelve years. To be permanently available, it 


must from time to time be renewed with such 
changes as altered circumstances demand. Aware 
of this inherent character in encyclopedias, Messrs 
Chambers endeavoured, in the successive reprint- 
ing of sheets, to keep the information fresh ; 80 
that, in point of fact, alterations were continually 
effected. At length it was considered desirable 
to give the work an entire revision. Within the 
last eighteen months, therefore, the whole of the 
articles have been thoroughly revised, and have 
been brought up to the present time; not a few 
of them having been entirely rewritten. Thus 
altered, so as to be virtually a New Edition, Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia is now issued. It is proper to say, 
that the revision has been effected under the careful 
superintendence of Dr Andrew Findlater, who 
has throughout taken charge of the work, and im- 
— to it that practically useful character which 

as rendered it so universally acceptable. No 
change has been made in the price. It remains 
the Cheapest and most, Comprehensive Encyclo- 
peedia ever offered to the public. 

A word now regarding the American edition. By 
an a with Messrs Lippincott of Phila- 
delphia, they were furnished with duplicate stereo- 
type plates of the work, in order that it might 
be simultaneously printed and issued in the United 
States. After a time, the American publishers 
began to make extensive alterations in the articles, 
a thing which had not been contemplated in the 
agreement, Had the alterations been confined to 
bringing the information up to a more recent date, 
or correcting errors of fact, nothing need have been 
said about it. But it is a serious matter, when, in a 
re-issue of a work, statements and opinions are in- 
troduced which are repudiated by the original pro- 
prietors, their name all the waite appearing on 
the title-page. That this was taking an unwarrant- 
able liberty, will be admitted by any one who will 
look at the following alterations, selected from a 
number that could have been noted. 

Free TRAvDE (original edition). ‘This term, 
when used so late as twenty years ago, expressed 
a disputed proposition, and was the badge of a 
political party ; it now expresses the most import- 
ant and fundamental truth in political economy. 
From its simplicity, it affords, to those who expect 
to make political economy an exact science, the 
hope that they have obtained an axiom. But it 
has in reality been established as the result of a 
double experience—the one being the failure of all 
deviations from it, the other the practical success 
of the principle during the short period in which 
it has been permitted to regulate the commerce of 
the 

Free TRADE (American edition), ‘a dogma of 
modern growth, industriously taught by British 
manufacturers and their commercial agents. For 
many years certain political economists have 
laboured to establish this theory upon a reliable 
basis, and have asserted that the doctrine represents * 
an important truth; but no nation has attained 
substantial prosperity except by protection to 
native industry, whether avowed or disavowed. 
The doctrine had no foothold in the policy of any 
civilised nation, and had no legislative birth until 
put forth by Sir R. Peel in 1846. While it was 
the interest of Great Britain to protect her industry, 
she imposed sufficient duties ; and when, by this 
means, her producers of wealth became strong, and 
able to compete with those of other countries, 
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protection yielded to reciprocity ; and even at the 
present time, the nations most clamorous for free 
trade rely upon it in theory only, reciprocity in 
fact, and protection in principle. Even the most 
strenuous advocates of the theory dare not put it 
to the test of experience in its fulness. The 
teachers, therefore, remain self-deceived. The 
cloistered sophists of their schools, and the pro- 
pagandists of free trade, are doubtless as learned 
as the sophists of any age, and practically as use- 
less, Free-trade expressions need Americanising, 
as they are utterly hostile to our prosperity, and 
subversive of scientific truth. Whenever an advo- 
cate of this dogma, schooled in their errors, has 
found devolving upon himself the 

nds their 


tries of free trade are put forth to lull the suspi- 
cions of the deluded purveyors to the wealth of 
England, and are advocated most strenuously by 
agents of British manufacturing houses and forei 
residents in-our cities, whose chief aim is the 
accumulation of wealth by extensive sales of foreign 
products, regardless of the injury they may inflict 
on American interests.’ With a great deal more 
to _ same purpose—an entire perversion of the 
or 
ECTION—Protection Duty (original edi- 
tion), ‘in Political Economy, terms applied to a 
ag ee now in disuse in Britain, of discouraging, 
y heavy duties and otherwise, the importation of 
foreign goods, under the notion that such a 
— increased the prosperity of the country at 


ROTECTION—PROTECTION Duty (American edi- 
tion), ‘in Political Economy, terms applied to a 
ractice, found necessary in the United States, of 
"eae uraging, by heavy duties and otherwise, the 
importation of foreign goods, it having been proved 
that such a practice increases the prosperity of the 
country at large.’ 

We come to a much more serious perversion 
in Vol. IX. It occurs under the article ‘ Victoria 
L, when referring to the prosperous condition of 
the United Kingdom during her reign. 

Original Edition.—‘The progress made by the 
nation in the various elements of civilisation, 
especially in that of material prosperity, has been 
unparalleled (see Great Brirarn)!; and perhaps 
during no reign has a greater measure of political 
contentment been enjoyed.’ 

American Edition —‘ The progress made by the 
nation in the various elements of civilisation, 
especially in that of material prosperity, has been 
unparalleled (see Great Brian); but a growin 
discontent under her — institutions, an 
a progress towards republicanism, are plainly 
apparent.’ Here follows a slanderous imputation 
concerning His Royal Highness, the Prince of 
“Wales, which we should be ashamed to copy. 

Was there ever so flagrant an abuse in the 
reprinting of an English work in the United 
States ? e name of Messrs Chambers, proprie- 
tors of the original work, is maintained on an 
American reprint, which, without leave asked, and 
without their knowledge, interpolates opinions 
entirely < ems to those they have always advo- 
cated, and sentiments as indelicate as they are 
reprehensible. For this injury, so far’ as is at 
present to be seen, there is no competent redress, 


Messrs Chambers are therefore under the neces- << 


sity of taking the only measure of self-defence 
open to them, by calling public attention to the 
unwarrantable proceeding, and intimating, that the 
only authentic edition of their Encyclopedia, and 
that alone for which they are sionals, is the 


edition published by themselves in ae and 
London, and bearing their imprint accordingly. 
THE LILY. 
By Mrs Tighe, an Irish poetess (1773-1810), 
How withered, perished seems the form 
Of yon obscure unsightly root ! 


Yet from the blight of wintry storm, 
It hides secure the precious fruit. 


The careless eye can find no grace, 
No beauty in the scaly folds, No 
Nor see within the dark embrace 
What latent loveliness it holds. ode 


Yet in that bulb, those sapless scales, 
The lily wraps her silver vest, 
Till vernal suns and vernal gales 
Shall kiss once more her fragrant breast. 


Yes, hide beneath the mouldering heap 
The undelighting slighted thing ; 
There in the cold earth buried deep, 
In silence let it wait the spring. 


Oh! many a stormy night shall close 
In gloom upon the barren earth, 

While still, in undisturbed repose, 
Uninjured lies the future birth : 


And Ignorance, with sceptic eye, 

Hope’s patient smile shall wondering view : 
Or mock her fond credulity, 

As her soft tears the spot bedew. 


Sweet smile of hope, delicious tear ! 

The sun, the shower indeed shall come ; 
The promised verdant shoot appear, 

And nature bid her blossoms bloom. 


And thou, O virgin queen of spring ! 
Shalt, from thy dark and lowly bed, 
Bursting thy green sheath’s silken string, 

Unveil thy charms, and perfume shed ; 


Unfold thy robes of purest white, 
Unsullied from their darksome grave, 
And thy soft petals’ silvery light 
In the mild breeze unfettered wave. 


So Faith shall seek the lowly dust 
Where humble Sorrow loves to lie, 
And bid her thus her hopes intrust, 
And watch with patient, cheerful eye ; 


And bear the long, cold, wintry night, 
And bear her own degraded doom ; - 

And wait till Heaven’s reviving light, 
Eternal spring ! shall burst the gloom. 


On Saturday, January 2, 1875, will be commenced 
in this JouRNAL, a NovEL, entitled 
WALTER’S WORD. 

By the Author of At Her Mercy. 
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